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GENERAL INFORMATION 


The Lake County Discovery Museum is a publicly owned institution 
devoted to collecting, preserving, and interpreting the history and geog¬ 
raphy of Lake County, Illinois from its earliest known inhabitants to the 
present. The Curt Teich Postcard Archives is a section of the Museum, 
devoted to the preservation and interpretation of the postcard format of 
visual information and to the care of the industrial archives of the Curt 
Teich Company of Chicago. The Teich industrial archives includes pho¬ 
tographs and postcards of subjects related to North American twentieth 
century culture. 

The Lake County Discovery Museum is a department of 
the Lake County Forest Preserves. 

Location About 40 miles northwest of Chicago in the 

Lakewood Forest Preserve. 

Route 1 76 and Fairfield Road 

Wauconda, Illinois 60084 (847) 968-3400 

(847) 968-3381 Curt Teich Postcard Archives 

Fax (847) 526-1545 



Archives Building 


Curt Teich 
Archives and 
Lake County 
Archives 


Office hours 8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Monday - Friday, 
Research hours 9:00 a.m. to noon and 1:00 p.m. to 4 p.m. 
Monday - Friday by appointment. 
www.teicharchives.org 


Museum 

Exhibition Open Monday through Saturday 11:00 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 

Sunday 1:00 p.m. to 4:30 p.m. Morning hours are reserved 
for school tours. The permanent exhibit of the Curt Teich 
Archives "Bringing the World Home" is on view during 
gallery hours. 

www.lakecou ntyd iscovery museu m .org 

Admission $6.00 for adults, $2.75 for students. Tuesdays are $2.75 for 
adults and children are free. Admission is always free for 
Friends of the Lake County Discovery Museum. 



Tattoos were once illegal in Japan, and today are still considered unacceptable in polite society. They were often placed so that they could be concealed by clothing. In this post¬ 
card the center acrobat is posed so that the tattoos on his back and legs are visible. Postcard courtesy of Kathlwn O. Sweeney. Date unknown. 


JOIN US " 

The Curt Teich Postcards Archives needs your support to maintain quali¬ 
ty preservation of its collections. 

Your membership in the Friends of the Lake County Discovery Museum 
will help provide professional staff to care for the Archives, will aid In the 
ongoing effort to preserve the artifacts, and will help support methods of 
bringing this unique material ID the public through exhibit, publications, 
and research services. 

The Curt Teich Archives at the Lake County Discovery Museum is a valu¬ 
able resource of historically significant photographs; images that tell the 
history of the twentieth century. 

Enroll now as a member of the Friends of the Lake County Discovery 
Museum. 


Annual Membership: 


Individual 

$ 

30.00 

Individual - Two Years 

$ 

55.00 

Family 

$ 

45.00 

Family - Two Years 

$ 

85.00 

Institution/Group 

$ 

40.00 

Family Plus 

$ 

75.00 

Discovery Circle 

$ 

150.00 

Mastodon Club 

$ 

500.00 


Benefits of membership include free admission to the Museum, a 
subscription to Image File, a 10% discount in the Museum store, a 10% dis¬ 
count on Teich Archives research services, and a 10% discount on book and 
postcard reproduction sales. 
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WHEN IS A TATTOO NOT JUST A TATTOO? 

By Heather M. Johnson 



At first, Japanese tattoos were done only on the back, later the tattoos extended to the shoulders, arms, and thighs, 
and finally the entire body. Hinolama-Kozo Oni Keisuke from Kinsei-Suikoden, Postcard courtesy of Kathleen O, 
Sweeney. Date unknown. 


A dragon, scales rippling, climbs up his 
back amidst sakura (cherry) blossoms 
swirling on a stormy wind. With the tattoo 
wearers every movement, the image flexes, 
becoming animated and alive. The vibrant 
colors, the careful placement, the tradition¬ 
al designs and the sheer expanse of it — 
covering the entire torso from the neck to 
the buttocks in a single composition, all are 
the elements of a Japanese tattoo. It is a 
work of art as accomplished as some 
museum pieces, but a work of art that is 
only exposed in secret. 

There are many different views as to what 
it means to be tattooed, ranging from body 
enhancement to disfigurement. Some peo¬ 
ple refer to the inky markings as "tattoo 
art." Of the many styles of tattoos, the 
Japanese style can most easily be defended 
as art. Japanese tattoos are intended to be 
exquisite works of art and have a long his¬ 
tory of development and refinement. 
Perhaps it is their origins that make them 
the exception, since they came from works 
of art so outstanding that they were copied 
onto skin. 

The ukiyo-e style of art that inspired 
Japanese tattoos took root within the city 
limits of eighteenth century Edo (now 
Tokyo). The subjects of these "pictures of 
the floating world" were the escapist pleas¬ 
ures of popular culture: scenes from the 
stage, mythical and historical heroes, 
actors, and wrestlers. The development of 
woodblock printing made it possible to 
reproduce works of art as affordable prints. 
Suddenly art was not just for the elite but 
was available to the general public. Ukiyo-e 
and woodblock printing flourished. Artists 
Ando Hiroshige and Katsushika Hokusai 
became famous for painting in the ukiyo-e 
style; their works are still well known. The 
art also caught the attention 



It iVcLs common for tattoos to be used to indicate a 
profession Tattoos on Piemen often told tales of their 
daring exploits The majoiity of tattooed people were 
artisans or laborers such as carpenters and rickshaw 
men. Postcaid courtesy of Kathleen O Swgeney. 
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of the western art world, and accom¬ 
plished western artists, such as Vincent 
Van Gogh, were influenced by the style. 

The translation of the novel Suikoden into 
Japanese in the mid-eighteenth 
century brought tattooing and ukiyo-e art 
together for the first time. The novel was 
set in early twelfth century China and 
told of a group of impressive 
heroes defying the corrupt rulers of the 
time. The story became immensely 
popular with the Japanese, who were 
themselves under the oppressive rule of 
the Tokugawa Empire. Suikoden was 
reprinted several times and each time 
was heavily illustrated by ukiyo-e artists 
who brought to life the heroes of the 
story — heroes who were, incidentally, 
heavily tattooed. Both the design of the 
tattoos and the look of the art itself trans¬ 
formed Japanese tattooing. 

Ukiyo-e art may have easily achieved 
popularity, but tattooing has had an 
uneasy role in Japanese society. Early 


indications of tattoos are found mostly in 
China's historical records. There is some 
evidence of tattooing among the earliest 
cultures on the islands, most likely as a 
way to indicate social status. In the sev¬ 
enth century, Japan adopted China's view 
and deemed the custom barbaric. The 
history of tattoos in Japan is a bit hazy 
after that, but apparently the practice 
lapsed. 

The seventeenth century heralded a new 
use for the tattoo in Japan: a punish¬ 
ment for crime. Although this may have 
been an improvement over prior meth¬ 
ods of punishment (such as removing 
the nose and ears), it was perhaps rather 
ineffective as a preventative measure. 

Once marked on either the forehead or 
upper arm, one was ostracized by all of 
society, including family. Thus faced with 
no other means of supporting them¬ 
selves, many convicts could find no 
alternative but to continue a life of 
crime. By the end of the century, the 
increasing popularity of decorative tat- 3 
















tooing made it easier for criminals to 
disguise their markings and the practice 
was abandoned. 

Decorative tattoos started as small reli¬ 
gious icons or images from folklore care¬ 
fully placed in inconspicuous spots. 

A me mg the )se being tattoe > ec i we re 
priests and acolytes who had their reli¬ 
gious incantations put permanently on 
lheir bodies. Prostitutes would secret the 
name of a favorite client together with 
lhe symbol for 'life' on an inner thigh or 
upper arm. It was not uncommon tor 
tattoos to be used to indicate one's pro¬ 
fession, as in the case of firemen who 
were often tattooed with the tales of 
their daring exploits. Nevertheless, tat¬ 
tooing was viewed as a lower-class cus¬ 
tom and technically illegal. 

Despite being outlawed, tattooing 
advanced into a delicate art. By tin 1 
mid-nineteenth century the designs used 
were firmly established and have varied 
little to the presen 1 day. They reflect the 
ukiyoc style — with modifications to 
conform to the human body In fart, 
many of the tattoo artists of the time 
were former ukiyo-e artists. 

lust as tattooing was reaching its artistic 
pinnacle, anti-lattoo laws were enforced 
by tire government. In the 1860s, Japan 
was beginning to open its ports to trade 
from the west and feared lhat tattoos 
would be viewed by western eyes as 
barbaric. Oddly it was not Lire ac! of tat¬ 
tooing that was prohibited. It was only 
illegal to tattoo Japanese people. So, in 
the cultural exchange, Japan presented 
the west with unblemished skin while 
those who came to trade sailed home 
sporting authentic Japanese tattoos. 


TATTOOING 
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After (hi death! of the proud own, 
•r* of Ihli lallooinn their 'kina were 
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On occasion, tattoos may be such sophisticated 
works of art that the tattooed skins are written into 
wills or used as collateral , to be preserved and pre¬ 
sented upon the wearer's death The two skins 
shown above were removed from the people , 
mounted on plaster models , and exhibited at the 
Imperial University in Tokyo Photograph courtesy of 
4 Kathleen O. Sweeney. Ca Date unknown 



Postcard reproduction of Tsuzoku Suikoden Goketsu Hyakuhachinin no Hitori — Rorihakucho Chojun by 
Utagawa Kuniyoshi from the end of the Bunsei Era , 1818-1830 . Postcard courtesy of Kathleen O. Sweeney. 


During the 1930s, tattoos were again 
used for a practical purpose. Anyone 
who was tattooed was considered a 
potential disciplinary problem and was 
therefore passed over for military serv¬ 
ice. This was particularly useful since 
Japan was at war with China and had 
just instituted a draft. The tattoo busi¬ 
ness boomed as many Japanese men 
got tattoos to avoid the draft. As a 
result tattoos were banned until well 
after World War II. It was also after 
World War II that the Japanese style of 
tattooing began drifting across the 
ocean to the United States. Many of 
the American soldiers stationed in 
Japan after the war took home tattoos 
as souvenirs. Later, in the 1970s, influ¬ 
ential American tattoo artists began to 
incorporate elements of the Japanese 
style into their work. 

Today tattoos, although not illegal, 
are still considered taboo by polite 
society. Many Japanese associate 
tattoos with the yakuza or criminal 
underworld. It may be likely that 
many yakuza bear tattoos, but it is 
perhaps less accurate to assume that 
most tattoos are worn by yakuza. 

Those who have tattoos can only show 
them off with others who are likewise 


decorated. Although it is placed so that 
the entire tattoo can be completely con¬ 
cealed under clothing, discovery could 
cause social or employment problems 
for the owner. Even the public baths in 
Japan, the one place where the art 
could be shown in its entirety and its 
colors enhanced by the steam and heat, 
bear the classic red circle with a slash 
placed over a pair of tattooed arms. 

Modern tattoos still follow the ukiyo-e 
style and themes established in the mid 
1800s. Just as with an artistic master¬ 
piece, every detail of the design and 
how it interacts with the body is consid¬ 
ered. The torso, thighs and arms are all 
incorporated into the art work and the 
tattoo is carefully placed so that the 
design is enhanced by the movement of 
the muscles underneath. The idea is for 
the tattoo to be alive and animated, not 
"cartoony," The outline is applied and 
then color and shading are added over 
several sessions, a process lasting many 
months, possibly over a year. The fin¬ 
ished work is often so sophisticated that 
tattooed skins have been written into 
wills or used as collateral, to be pre¬ 
served and presented upon the wearer's 
death. Each tattoo is a unique piece of 















work specifically tailored to the wearer. 
Even though the medium is skin and ink, 
these works reflect the Japanese art that 
is so highly regarded around the world. 

The postcards of woodblock prints in the 
ukiyo-e style and images of Japanese tat¬ 
toos shown here, along with tattoo 
images from other cultures, will be on 
display at the Lake County Discovery 
Museum through December 2005. The 
selection is a part of a unique collection 
on loan from Kathleen O. Sweeney of 
Madison, Wisconsin. □ 


Heather Johnson is the current Collections 
and Exhibitions Assistant at the Lake 
County Discovery Museum, She holds a 
BA. in Public History from Western 
Michigan University. 
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Decorative tattoos started as small religious icons or 
images that were /dared inconspicuously on the body. 
Priests and acolytes tattooed religious incantations on 
their bodies * Prgslitutes tattooed the name of theii 
favorite client and the symbol for life on an inner 
thigh or upper arm Postcard O>ui*t@sy (>f Kathleen 
Q.Swertn ay. Date unknown. 


POSTCARD HISTORY 

By Anne Nishimura Morse 



The Japanese national postal service was , established in 1871, allowing the general public to send persona/ communi¬ 
cations By 1887, postcaids we/% the most popular form of mail in Japan This postcard features insets of Tsukuba 
Mountain and the Kashima Shrine in Japan Postcard courtesy of Susan Brown Nicholson Date unknown . 


Editor's Note: Japan has been a lecuiring theme 
at the Lake County Discovery Museum in recent 
months. In August, the Museum opened the 
exhibit, Anime-zing: The World of Japanese 
Animation, and on September 10, the Friends 
of the Museum hosted their seventh annual 
gala, A Passage to Discovery: Moonlight in 
japan. 

The following three articles, Postcard History, 
Artist Cards, and The World of Humor are 
excerpted from Art of the Japanese Postcard. 
Copyright © 2004 by the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. Reproduced by permission of MFA 
Publications, a division of the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. 


With the establishment of the Japanese 
national postal service in 1871, the gen¬ 
eral populace began to send personal 
communications. No longer was mail 
reserved for the military elite who had 
controlled the official horse-relay system 
from their seat of power in Edo (modern- 
day Tokyo) to the provinces, nor was it 
reserved for the wealthy merchants who 
had formed their own courier system 
between the cities of Osaka, Kyoto, and 
Edo. Based on the British system, the 
new service, with its relays of runners, 
rapidly permitted ordinary citizens to 
send letters throughout the country. By 

1877 Japan had joined the Universal 
Postal Union, facilitating mail delivery to 
and from Europe and the United States. 

The postcard format was first developed 
by the Austro-Hungarian government 
in 1869 and was almost immediately 
adopted by other European countries. On 
December 1, 1873, the Japanese govern¬ 
ment also began issuing official nonillus- 
trated postcards on thin, folded paper 
with simple decorative borders, and by 

1878 agreed to follow the standards spe¬ 
cific to cards established by the Universal 
Postal Union. From that time cards meas¬ 
ured 8.8 by 13.8 centimeters, with one 


side reserved for the address and one side 
reserved for any illustration or text. During 
the late 1890s small illustrations, such as 
hand-colored photographs, were intro¬ 
duced on the fronts of official cards.^ 

By 1887 postcards had become the most 
popular form of mail in Japan.^ This status 
only increased with the sanctioning of pri¬ 
vately published cards in 1900. Within a 
few years postcards of all types were 
offered in shops, displacing the establish¬ 
ments that had once sold woodblock 
prints. While some cards were quite 
inexpensive, others were more aesthetic, 
even luxurious productions. Publishing 
houses in Tokyo, such as Hakubunkan and 
Shun'yodo, issued sets of such cards. In 
addition Hakubunkan included tear-out 
postcard supplements in its popular jour¬ 
nals Chugaku sekal (World of Middle 
School Students) and Jogaku sekai (World 
of Female Students), and a member of its 
founding family established the Japan 
Postcard Association and published issues 
of Hagakj bungaku (Literature of Postcards) 
in 1904.^ Many of the leading artists of 
the day, trained in a variety of genres, 
along with graphic designers, were com¬ 
missioned to create innovative postcard 
compositions. Printing houses employed 
exciting new techniques recently intro¬ 
duced from the West that facilitated the 
mass production of multicolored images. 

The Japanese government continued 
to issue it own official cards. In 1902 
to mark the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of Japan's entrance into the Universal 
Postal Union the Ministry of Communi¬ 
cations produced its first set of commem¬ 
orative postcards with illustrations of 
communication maps and photographs. 
During the Russo-Japanese War the 
government published forty-seven 
card designs, and although they were 
rather conventional they were extremely 
popular. Not only were these as well 




















as privately published postcards sent to 
the troops then stationed in Manchuria, 
but an eager public also collected them. 
On June 1, 1906, after the last set was 
issued, the N.C. Herald and S.C. & C. 
Gazette noted: 

Early on Sunday morning all offices 
were crowded by buyers and their 
stock was sold out before noon after 
extraordinary competition. At the 
General Post Office buyers were 
arranged in two ranks, covering about 
two miles from the selling office. 

When unsuccessful buyers were given 
a notice that all cards had gone they 
stoned the office and smashed win¬ 
dow panes. Some persons were 
injured. The situation around the 
Kanda office was serious and seven 
persons fainted, including two 
women, ...^ 

[A] view of the post office in Kanda, 
Tokyo, on the day of the sale of war com¬ 
memorative postcards attests to the 
veracity of the account. 

Japan was not alone in its enthusiasm for 
postcards. In Europe postcards were the 
rage from the beginning of the twentieth 
century through 1920. Frequently these 
European cards became a source of inspi¬ 
ration for Japanese designers, but during 
the Japanese postcard boom from 1905 
through the 1930s artists also turned to 
traditional Japanese subjects and styles to 
produce some of the most innovative 
examples of the art. 


Notes 

1. The author expresses her appreciation 
to Paul McAlpine for his assistance in the 
preparation of this section. 

On March 28, 1907, the Universal Postal 
Union decreed that messages could be 
written on the back in an area that meas¬ 
ured approximately one-third of the card. 
Later in 1918 more space was permitted 
for the message with a dividing line print¬ 
ed in the center of the card back. All 
postcards were inscribed along the right 
or top edge with the characters for yubin 
hakaki (postcard), read in traditional 
Japanese order from right to left. In 1933 
the characters were slightly modified to 
reflect another pronunciation of postcard, 
yubin hagaki. Furthermore, in 1945 the 
characters were read in the Western 
order from left to right. 

2. Shibusawa Keizo, Japanese Life and 
Culture in the Meiji Era , trans Charles S. 
Terry (Tokyo: Obunsha, 1958), 250. 

3. Ikuta Makoto, "Hakubunkan to Ichijo 
Narumi no dezain ehagaki," Hon no 
miyako 9, no. 10 (October 2001): 7. 

4. N.C. Herald and S.C. & C. Gazette, 
June 1, 1906, 492. The author would like 
to thank Emily Braun for sending her this 

6 information. □ 


Art Deco originated in France and was characterized by geometric lines and angular shapes, zigzags, and bold colors. 
Yamada Kiyoshi is the artist of this card Postcard courtesy of Susan Brown Nicholson. Date unknown 


ARTIST CARDS 

By J. Thomas Rimer 

The use of the new postcard format 
brought contemporary Japanese art to a 
larger public than had ever before been 
possible. Those living in Tokyo and a few 
other urban areas had increased opportu¬ 
nities during the first decades of the 
twentieth century to see exhibitions by 
leading Japanese painters, but those living 
in most of the country had little access, 
other than through imperfect reproduc¬ 
tions in magazines, to witness the various 
energetic new movements that were to 
so transform Japanese painting and print¬ 
making. The artists, for their part, seemed 
pleased to work in the new medium of 
the postcard, which, because of high- 
quality printing techniques, allowed the 
public to see effective samples of their 
work. 

Artists of every kind provided these post¬ 
card designs. Among painters of 
yoga, or Western-style pictures, for exam¬ 
ple, such leading artists as Asai Chu pre¬ 
pared striking images with a new visual 
sensibility that was rapidly developing 
among this group of progressive artists as 
a result of exposure to larger world cur¬ 
rents. Thoroughly at home in the interna¬ 
tional style he studied and participated in 
during sojourns in Paris and Grez-sur- 
Loing, Asai's postcard designs show a 
grace of line, and often a sprightly humor 
that in their informality make a pleasant 
contrast to some of his more official 
paintings created for Japanese national 
exhibitions. The same observation can be 
made of the postcard designs of such 
other noted Western-style painters as 
Maruyama Banka (1867-1942) and 
Nakamura Fusetsu, whose charming cards 
reveal a delight with contemporary life 
not always visible in their large and 
imposing history paintings. 

Other prominent painters continued to 
create in the more traditional style, usual- 


ln late nineteenth century Europe, Art Nouveau was a 
major art movement that influenced Japanese artists 
as well. Postcard courtesy of Susan Brown Nicholson. 


ly referred to as nihonga. While their 
work often shows an increasing fascin¬ 
ation with currents in international art, 
these painters continued to make use 
of traditional pigments on silk rather 
than the oil paints and canvas used by 
their yoga contemporaries. When they 
came to make designs for postcards, 
they too sought and found considerable 
visual freedom. A noted nihonga painter 
such as Kaburaki Kiyokata, for example, 
could use his more traditional tech¬ 
niques to illustrate a modern motif, 
that of a woman with a tennis racquet. 
Others, such as the highly respected 
artist Kawabata Gyokusho, chose older 
subjects. Tomioka Eisen, another cele¬ 
brated artist of the period, pictured 
Shizuka Gozen, one of the great 
















THE WORLD OF HUMOR 


romantic heroines of historical legend/ 
the consort of General Minamoto 
Yoshitsune (1159-1189), in a style at 
once fresher and sharper than he might 
have used in a more formal painting. 

In some ways, the work of these artists, 
when reproduced in postcard format, 
visually resembles the art of the wood¬ 
block print. Indeed it is not surprising 
that those known primarily as printmak- 
ers, such as Hashiguchi Goyo and 
Yamamoto Kanae (1882-1946), also 
found the new medium to be an attrac¬ 
tive one. Both used their highly devel¬ 
oped sense of design, color, and texture 
to create strong postcard images with 
many of the same qualities that made 
their prints so successful. 

For the artists, working in whatever 
style, this new medium provided a 
superior opportunity to experiment, 
often in an informal way and with 
new enthusiasm, both in terms of style 
and subject matter. For those who 
bought and sent the cards, they were 
precious reminders of the accomplish¬ 
ments of the best artists of their time. 

As these cards were not merely photo¬ 
graphs of paintings but actual works 
of art in and of themselves, it is no won¬ 
der that they were appreciated, sent, 
and widely collected by an enthusiastic 
public. Both groups — creators and con¬ 
sumers of postcards — were anxious to 
participate in the exciting new climate of 
adaptation and innovation brought about 
as Japanese artists sought to encompass 
in their work the world of art beyond 
their own classical traditions. □ 


Japanese Exhibits at 
Museum 

Anime-zing: the World of Japanese 
Animation 

Through February 2006 

Visitors can change the way they think 
about animation by visiting the Lake 
County Discovery Museum's new exhi¬ 
bition. This engaging exhibit offers clips 
from over thirty shows including Speed 
Racer, Full Metal Alchemist , Cowboy 
Bebop, and Sailor Moon, original pro¬ 
duction art, collectibles, and vintage 
Japanese art prints and postcards. 

7 00 Views of Japan 
December 23 through April 2006 

View the social and cultural landscape 
of early twentieth century Japan. Susan 
Brown Nicholson presents a portion of 
her collection of Japanese postcards 
spanning several decades. Using an arc 
and style that comes from centuries of 
tradition, the postcards explore chang¬ 
ing social and artistic ideas. 


By Kendall H. Brown 

The growth of mass communication, sub¬ 
versive politics, and creative postcards in 
the late Metj] era came together in Kokkei 
shinbun (literally; "I tumor newspaper 1 '}. This 
monthly satirical magazine was founded in 
January 1901 by Miyatake Gaikotsu (1867- 
1955), a journalist and iconoclast who edit¬ 
ed various illustrated periodicals from 
1885. Gaikotsu's scurrilous attacks on 
establishment politicians and his mockery 
of the government earned him several 
short prison terms, numerous suspensions 
of his publications, and myriad lines. After 
fleeing briefly to Taiwan in i 900, Miyatake 
returned to Japan in order In publish the 
biweekly Kokkei shinbun under the pen 
name Ono Sonpu, or Murao. Under¬ 
standing the value of images in delivering 
suitably obtuse criticism, as well as the 
growing popularity of postcards, in May 
1907 Miyatake began to publish Ehagaki 
sekai (World of Picture Postcards) as a peri¬ 
odic supplement to Kokkei shinbun. 

Twenty-six issues of Ehagaki sekai were 
published, each selling for fourteen sen 


and containing thirty color cards printed 
on a single uncut sheet folded to include 
four cards per page, with two cards on 
the cover. The cards could be detached 
and sent, or kept together as an album. 
As single cards usually sold from one to 
five sen and those in Ehagaki sekai were 
of fairly high quality, some with ten over¬ 
printings, it was a considerable bargain. 
This fact, along with the originality and 
humor of the designs, made Ehagaki 
sekai an immediate success. Kokkei shin¬ 
bun had a peak circulation of eighty 
thousand nationwide, but Ehagaki sekai 
reportedly outsold its parent publication 
two-to-one in Nagoya and Kyoto, and 
three-to-one in Osaka. Ehagaki sekai 
ceased publication in June 1909 when, 
reeling under government persecution, 
Miyatake folded it along with Kokkei 
shinbun . ^ 

Two years prior to the birth of Ehagaki 
sekai, Miyatake published several 


ff £ * — - 4 . 



Cover of Ehagaki sekai (World of Picture Postcards), a periodic supplement to Kokkei shinbun (Humor newspaperj, 
which i satirical magazine founded in 7 901 by Miyatake Caikotsu, a Japanese journalist Curt Teirh 
Archives/John High Collection 1908 
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Illustrators for Kokkei shinbun were nuked to design postcard* for a fieriodfo supplement to the magazine, The pub- 
Usher'S preface to each issue of Ehagaki s*;k-i[ srates that the crank were made ns papular entertainment and range 
from efegam tn Vulgar to cover all tastes, This postcard shows a k-rherom monk ey trying to see underneath the 
woman's kimvnto Curt Tekh Archives/John High Collection. 7 908. 


All 173 issues of Kokkei shinbun are 
republished by Akasegawa Genpei and 
Yoshino Takao, Miyatake Gaikotsu Kokkei 
shinbun , 6 vols. (Tokyo: Chikuma shobo, 
1986). 

3. The pictorial theme of matsutake gath¬ 
ering is discussed in Taisho Chic: Japanese 
Modernity; Nostalgia, and Deco 
(Honolulu: Honolulu Academy of Arts, 
2002 ), 88 . 

4. Konparu Zenchiku's play Basho is 
translated in The Noh Drama, Ten 
Plays from the Japanese (Rutland, Vt. 
and Tokyo: Charles E. Tuttle, 1955), 
125-142. Basho's famous poem is dis¬ 
cussed in Donald Keene, World within 
Walls (New York: Random House, 1976), 
88-89. □ 




editions of "high-grade humorous 
designed picture postcards/" produced by 
collotype at far^L and liven by lithography, 
"Disgusted" by the glut of Vulgar and 
brainless" bijin (beauties) cards, Miyatake 
sought "striking and original" images. 
Inspired by their success, Miyatake asked 
his illustrators — including Komeno 
Hakusui, Bokuchitei Kuronbo, Ima Ikkyu, 
Takas ago DayG, and Takehisa Yu meg — 
to design cards for Ehggaki sekai, * Tin? 
Ehagaki sekai cards are graphic in both 
senses of the word. Depending on the 
artist, representational modes range from 
Art Nouveau to standard illustration style 
and updated versions of ukiyo-e. The 
dominant subjects are stylish young 
women and the governing theme is erotic 
love — a subversive notion at the time. 
The publisher's preface included in each 
issue states that the cards were made as 
popular entertainment, and thus range 
from the elegant to the vulgar in order to 
represent all tastes. In contrast to the 
boldness of the designs, meanings are 
often opaque at a glance —the "joke" 
had to be deciphered through the image, 
its caption, and a small design on the 
card's verso. 

The two cover images from the October 
1908 issue reveal how these cards are 
read and their range of themes. The cap¬ 
tion, Matsutakegari to hasho (mushroom 
gathering and banana plant), is illustrated 
by a woman carrying mushrooms in the 
right card and by a woman who peers 
through banana (basho) leaves at left. 
Mushroom gathering is an autumn activi¬ 
ty, and I he season of the issue is further 
indicated in the maple leaf pattern on 
both women's clothing, The right card, by 
Kuronbo, is obviously erotic given the 
phallic form of the matsutake in the 
woman's hand. 3 The rear drawing, 
depicting two baskets for mushrooms, 
may contain a ribald reference. The left 
card makes two literary allusions based 
8 on the name basho: The connection of a 


young woman and a banana plant recalls 
the famous No play Basho , in which a 
banana plant represents the spirit of a 
woman. The rear drawing shows a frog 
leaping into water, surely a reference to 
the famous haiku — "an old pond, a frog 
jumps in, the sound of water" — by the 
great poet Matsuo Basho. 


Notes 

1. Yoshino Takao, "Ehagaki sekai to sono 
jidai," tn Akasegawa Genpei and Yoshino 
Takao, Miyatake Gaikotsu Kokkei shinbun 
besatsu Ehagaki sekai (Tokyo: Chikuma 
shobo, 1985), The hook reproduces a 
selection of cards from Ehagaki sekai as 
well as the 1905 Koto kokkei isho ehagaki. 

2. Much information about Ehagaki sekai 
and a handful of similar images are found 
in issues of Kokkei shinbun, which regu¬ 
larly published information on Ehagaki 
sekai and advertised forthcoming issues. 
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B$\:k ot the postcard shown ii/xive, The designs of the postcards in Ehagaki sekai were often quite bold, but the 
meanings were not always undeisU*xl at a glance The "joke" had to he deciphered through the image, its caption, 
arid a >TFT,'ii7 design on tlw < an 0 verso QtrTMch Anhivi*s/John High Cotfft Eton. TOOfl. 



How to find it in the 
Teich Archives... 


The following subject headings from 
the Teich Archives' computer index 
may be searched for topics related to 
these articles: 

CARTOONS/Political 
CARTOONS/Sexual innuendo, "girlie" 

COSTUMES/Asians 

ETHNIC GROUPS/Japanese 

HUMOR/Male-Female Relationships 


































POSTCARD SHOW HELD AT MUSEUM 



O/i August 4 and 5, the Lake County Discovery Museum held its first postcard show featuring the wares of twenty- 
two postcard dealers from eleven states. It was held in the Museum's beautiful 4,000 square foot tent. 


The admission fees were donated to the 
Curt Teich Postcard Archives by Greater 
Chicago Productions to help continue 
educating the public on the world of 
postcards. □ 


TEICH HISTORY 
PROJECT WINS 
AWARD 

Katie Oosterbaan, a student at the Sci¬ 
ence and Art Academy in Des Plaines, 
Illinois recently received a Superior 
Award at the Illinois History Fair regional 
competition. Katie's project on the Curt 
Teich Company addressed the History 
Fair's 2005 topic, Communication in 
Chicago History: The Key to Under¬ 
standing . Katie's exhibit focused on the 
Teich Company and how the production 
of postcards contributed to communica¬ 
tion methods. 


During the Golden Age of Postcards 
(1893-1918), many postcards featured 
Chautauquas, which are educational and 
recreational assemblies, held in big tents. 
This year during the dog days of summer, 
Greater Chicago Productions and the 
Lake County Discovery Museum held a 
Chautauqua-like event on the Museum 
grounds. This first annual postcard show 
was assembled in a 4,000 square foot 
tent with four high peaks, a fully draped 
ceiling with hanging crystal chandeliers, 
and air conditioning. A roadside banner 
erected at the Museum entrance 
announcing the show two weeks before 
the event stirred local interest. 

Much like the Chautauquas of the past, 
people came to see what they could 
learn and buy from the twenty-two 
dealers who came from eleven states. 

The crowd gathered to see first hand the 
postcard exhibits of the Lake County 
Discovery Museum and to tour the Curt 
Teich Postcard Archives building. They 
enjoyed food catered by local eatery 
Duke's Grill, with an old-fashioned fare of 
pulled pork sandwiches and lemonade. 
Attendees happily purchased postcards 
for their collections, and many people 
took advantage of the free postcard 
appraisals from Susan Brown Nicholson, 
author of The Encyclopedia of Antique 
Postcards. 

Those who attended the show came from 
many areas of the country and for many 
reasons. Some found out about the show 
on the Internet and came to get their first 
glimpse into the postcard show world, 
others traveled to see first hand the 
nation's largest postcard exhibits which 
they had read so much about in the trade 
papers. Long-time Museum members 
came to purchase a bit of postcard histo¬ 


ry for themselves, and die hard collectors 
familiar with other Greater Chicago 
Production shows attended to buy, buy, 
buy. The overall consensus of the public 
and the dealers was that it was a beauti¬ 
ful site, both inside and out, and it was 
great to see the Museum and to be able 
buy cards at the same time. The dealers 
were glad they participated, some report¬ 
ed record sales, and all are interested in 
doing the show again next year. 

The Museum staff and volunteers worked 
hard to make this event a success. The 
Lake County Forest Preserves Ranger 
Police Cadet Post 2224 provided security 
around the site during the night, and 
Museum volunteers assisted in setting up 
the tent and helping dealers unload and 
load their stock. 


Katie won at the school and regional lev¬ 
els, and then went on to participate in 
the Illinois History Expo in Springfield on 
May 7. She received an Excellent Award. 
On August 4 and 5, Katie displayed her 
project in the lobby of the Lake County 
Discovery Museum during the postcard 
show held in the Museum's tent. 

The Illinois History Fair is an educational 
program that offers students the opportu¬ 
nity to research various aspects of state 
and local history and present them in one 
of four ways: a research paper, dramatic 
performance, media presentation, or 
exhibit. It encourages students to locate 
sources of information, analyze written 
and visual material, think critically, and 
write about changes over time. Many stu¬ 
dents in the county and beyond use the 
resources in the Museum's archives to 
research history fair projects. □ 
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Katie Oosterbaan poses with her Illinois Histoiy Fair award-winning project, "Wish You We/e Here." Het’-proje ct 
focused on the Teich Company and how the production of pfjstcards contributed to immunisation methods 
Photograph courtesy of Katie Oosterbaan 200S 
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NOTES FROM THE RESEARCH DESK 



„_ - - ■■ ■ • - ’ ■■••••■ _ _ _ _ 

Postcard view of the historic Brown Palace Hotel in Denver, Colorado, which was built in 1892 A variety of vintage 
views from Denver were sent to a researcher working on a presentation. Curt Teich Archives DPC5104 . Ca. 7905. 


By Debra Gust 

"Notes from the Research Desk" and 
Cataloging Notes" appear in alternate 
issues of Image File. The two features 
focus on the use of and access to materi¬ 
als in the Teich Archives. 


It's a Monday morning and the staff 
researcher checks the email that has 
piled up over the weekend. There is a 
message from the photo researcher at a 
national in-flight magazine. They are 
doing an article on Denver Colorado 
and are looking for vintage images of 
The Brown Palace Hotel/ Elitch Gardens 
and Red Rocks Park. They have a loom¬ 
ing deadline and need something by the 
end of the day for presentation at a 
design meeting scheduled for 9:00 a.m. 
the following morning. 

The staff researcher goes to the geo¬ 
graphic index for Denver and chooses 
a few images that meet the client's 
requirements. She copies the images 
and faxes them to the client who 
immediately emails back telling the 
researcher that three of the images 
will work perfectly for the piece. The 
researcher then digitizes the images 
and sends them by email to the client 
who has already paid with a corporate 
credit card. By 4:30 p.m. when the Curt 
Teich Postcard Archives closes for the 
day, the Monday morning research mis¬ 
sion is accomplished. 

The above scenario is quite different 
from the ones that took place in 1989 
when I was hired. Sixteen years ago 
most people contacted the Teich 
Archives by telephone or letter. On a 
rare occasion, someone who knew of 
the Archives might make the trip to the 
Wauconda, Illinois countryside and visit 
the Archives building in person. Today 
about ninety percent of contact 
between the Archives staff and the 
clients is done through the Internet. 

In 1989 whether the client's request was 
made by telephone/ letter, or on the 
premises, the images selected would be 
photocopied on a black and white pho¬ 
tocopier, numbered and dated. The 
copies were then sent to the client with 
a letter typed on an IBM Selectric type¬ 
writer. (As a nod to a less complicated 
technological time, the Selectric still 
resides in the Archives and is occasional¬ 
ly used to fill out forms or type labels.) 
From the photocopies, the client would 
choose the images that fit his or her 
project. Staff used a camera mounted to 
a copy stand, to photograph the images. 
The film was sent to a processor in 
Chicago and researchers often waited 


two to three weeks to get the images for 
their projects. A rush could be placed 
on the order, but that would increase 
the cost to the client by one hundred 
percent. 

In the Archives' early days, black and 
white photographs or 35mm slides were 
the only reproduction options offered. 

In the mid 1990s, another camera was 
purchased and a new photographic 
reproduction option was offered — the 
4"X5" transparency. However, this option 
still required off-site processing and a 
two to three week turnaround time. 
Using the 4"X5" camera, staff could also 
shoot a black and white negative of an 
image. This feature saved an entire roll 
of black and white film when a client 
only ordered one or two prints. 

In 1991 the Archives purchased a color 
laser copier. For designers, book publish¬ 
ers, and even postcard collectors, this 
was a welcome new addition, providing 
an almost perfect color reproduction of 
any postcard. For historical societies, 
museums, or other institutions that 
mounted exhibitions, postcard enlarge¬ 
ments created on this laser copier were 
an inexpensive way to add color to their 
exhibits. 

Two computers powered the Archives in 
1989 as the Lake County Forest 
Preserves was just creeping into the 
Computer Age. The cataloger used one 
for cataloging and data entry and the 
other was used to monitor the systems, 
do backups, manage the membership 
and mailings lists, do Boolean searches 
and print out lists of postcards by sub¬ 
ject and location. As a special library of 
the North Suburban Library System, the 


Teich Archives was able to open an 
email account through them fairly early 
on. 

Each new technological advance adopt¬ 
ed by the Lake County Forest Preserves 
helped to streamline the research 
process, and by the late 1990s, the 
entire Lake County Discovery Museum 
was connected to the Local Area 
Network (LAN) of the Forest Preserve. 
Today each Museum staff member has 
a personal computer on his or her desk 
and a personal email account. The 
Internet provides instant access to 
historic and current information that 
helps the staff researcher better serve 
the client's needs. A laptop computer 
has replaced the slide carousel for 
PowerPoint presentations and speaking 
engagements. 

The Lake County Forest Preserves began 
accepting credit cards about five years 
ago. For many corporate clients, pur¬ 
chase orders are a thing of the past. 
Today many photo editors and art direc¬ 
tors have VISA and MasterCard purchas¬ 
ing cards, so research services are paid 
for when they are delivered. 

Just seven years old in 1989, the 
Teich Archives was the new kid on 
the block. At a much more mature 
twenty-three, the Teich Archives 
has gained a world wide reputation, 
certainly due in part to the Internet. 
Many people find their way to the 
Teich Archives when clicking on a 
link in another Web site. In 1995, 
the first year of the Postcard Art 
Competition/Exhibition sponsored by 
the Archives, compiled mailing lists 
and carefully placed advertisements 












New Members 



Red Rocks Park in Denver is located along the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains. Ciant red rocks form the stage 
and seating area in this naturally formed amphitheatre. Curt Teich Archives 0CH2035. 1950. 


informed artists about the competition. 
Ten years later artists from around the 
world learn about the competition by 
accessing the Museum's Web site. Many 
have learned about the competition from 
other Internet sites and links related to art 
and postcards. 

Clients are also accessing the Archives 
holdings in a number of different ways. 
Instead of asking to see everything in the 
Archives cataloged under certain subject 
headings, clients often call with a specific 
image in mind. They may have seen that 
image on the Digital Past Web site 
(www.digitalpast.org). Digital Past is a local 
history digitization project undertaken by 
libraries, historical societies, museums, 
and other cultural venues in Illinois. 
Currently the Lake County Discovery 
Museum's History Archives and Teich 
Archives have provided over 16,000 of 
the site's 35,000 images. 

Web sites such as Stockindexonline.com 
and AgPix.com operate just like stock 
photo agencies. These sites advertise the 
Teich Archives along with other image 
sources and show prospective clients the 
types of images that are available. Corbis, 
another stock photo site, represents thou¬ 
sands of images selected from the Teich 
Archives holdings, and pays royalties back 
to the Archives when images are used. A 
photo editor may see a Teich image on 
any of these Web sites that almost fits his 
or her project, and they call the Teich 
Archives to see additional images that 
may be similar. Other Web sites that have 
used Curt Teich postcards and credit 
them to the Teich Archives provide an 
additional access route back to this insti¬ 
tution. 

EBay, Amazon.com and thousands of 
online shopping sites provide the twenty- 
first century consumer with a myriad of 
shopping opportunities. Federal Express, 
UPS, and the US Postal Service offer ways 
to get the goods to your door by the next 


day. Just as today's consumers are used to 
instant gratification and the ease and con¬ 
venience of shopping online, the modern 
research client expects immediate access, 
which replaces a research process that 
may have lasted weeks. Potential clients 
can search for and find the Curt Teich 
Postcard Archives with just a few mouse 
clicks. No longer hindered by "snail mail" 
and photographic processing, requests 
can be made online and the final image 
choices digitized and sent by email 
directly to the client or the publisher. 

Of course, there is one drawback to all 
this amazing technology. When the net¬ 
work has a problem and the computers 
are down, the research process comes to 
a screeching halt. That's when I pick up a 
stack of postcards from the refile box, sit 
at my desk and carefully sort the images 
by their series numbers. As I look at the 
images on these tiny paper rectangles, I 
am reminded of their significance and the 
importance of what goes on in this build¬ 
ing. We use the innovations and power 
of technology to get the message out to 
our clients, but it is the simple messages 
of these powerful little images that tell 
the story of an entire century. □ 

Thank you to all 
our Contributors 

The Friends of the Lake County Discovery 
Museum thank all members for their sup¬ 
port of the Curt Teich Postcard Archives. 
The Teich Archives is the largest public 
collection of postcards and related mate¬ 
rials in the United States. Members con¬ 
tributions aid in the ongoing effort to pre¬ 
serve the postcards and to provide the 
proper storage for new items that are 
accepted into the collection. We would 
like to especially thank the following: 


Marcia Francoeur and Stacey Ward 

David Cugier 

Alan Moser 

Doug Aikenhead 

Nelson Campbell 

Thomas J. Comitta 

Jack O. Summers 

Sheryl J. Baker 

Karen Hanley 

Janet Miller and Judith Schwarz 
Larry Thomas 
David Brunnschweiler 
Jim Clouse 

Dede Horan and Robert Gross 

C. John Blankley 

Nancy Tucker 

Joan Krimstein 

Mr. and Mrs. Patrick Ahern 

Jason Berry 

Jack Kennedy 

Reena Fellner 

The Century Club Memorial Acquisition 
Fund, established by postcard dealer and 
author Susan Brown Nicholson, will grow 
into an endowment from which the Teich 
Archives can extract funds to make pur¬ 
chases of postcards and related materials 
for the collections. Donations to the fund 
begin at $100. 

In memory of John and Delores Pittman 
from Lois Pietz. 

We would also like to thank the following 
people for their recent donations to the 
library: 

From J. Carter Risner: 

A Century Apart: Maine Then & Now 
by Cindy McIntyre 

From John Monroe: 

Picture Postcard Monthly 
Picture Postcard Annual 
The Birth of a Century by Jim Hughes 
The Handbook of Detroit Publishing 
Co. Postcards by Jeff R. Burdick 
Chasseurs D'Epraves by Georges Price 
Le Soleil du Dimanche 

From Thomas O. Garnhart: 

Checklist of Curt Teich Linen Comic 
Postcards by Thomas O. Garnhart 

From Jim Taylor: 

See the USA: The Art of the American 
Travel Brochure by John Margolies 

From Dick Flugum: 

Walden's Post Card Enthusiast Revisted 
by James Lewis Lowe 
Pictures in the Post by Richard 
Carline □ 
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TEICH-DEMPSEY MATCH NOT IN CARDS 

By Christine Pyle 




he had from Kropp [E.C.Kropp Co. 
in Milwaukee]. It's "lousy" in plain 
English and yet he thinks it a work 
of art. However, he isn't tied up on 
any order (I very definitely got him 
to commit himself on this) and there 
is still a chance of getting their order 
— 250M [thousand] or 500M. Price 
would be agreeable if we can show 
him the quality to justify it — it must, 
in his words, be a work of art and 
superior to what Kropp has furnished. 

I have no hesitancy in saying we can 
do it without difficulty, but it will 
require us to make a hand-color 
proof. If we do that, Kropp's work 
would be made to look like that of 
an amateur. Will you have it made 
up immediately, so we can get it 
submitted (young Baumann does 
have access to Scarfatti, who has 
taken a liking to him and will give 
him a decent chance). 


Print No . 7. First of four 8" x 70" photographs used to create a postcard proof for Jack Dempsey's Restaurant in New 
York The proof was created in an effort to secure an order of 250 or 500 thousand postcards. Instructions to the art 
department state that the billboards in the photo must be removed Curt Teich Archives 6AH399 1936. 


The Curt Teich Postcard Archives 
came into existence in December 
1982, when the first of five semi-trucks 
pulled up with a trailer filled to almost 
overflowing with materials from Curt 
Teich & Company. The contents, a jum¬ 
ble of wooden cases and cardboard 
boxes of postcards, handwritten 
records, production files, and miscella¬ 
neous company records, were a mys¬ 
tery that needed to be unraveled in 
order to create the internationally- 
known archives it is today. But, even 
after years spent researching and organ¬ 
izing the Archives, which consists of 
several million postcards, a mystery still 
crops up every now and then. 

Recently, I was preparing to give a tour 
of the Teich Archives, and I came 
across a production file for Jack 
Dempsey's Restaurant in New York. 
Production files contain the original 
materials used to create each postcard 
printed by the Teich Company. This 
particular file from 1936 contains four 
8" x 10" black and white photographs 
of the restaurant from various angles, a 
retouched photo, a napkin from the 
restaurant, a hand-colored proof, and a 
three page letter to Curt Teich from J.C. 
Blaicher, a Teich employee. When I 
went to the file to pull the finished 
postcard, the slot was empty. I checked 
the computer catalog, but the produc¬ 
tion number, 6AH399, was missing 
from the catalog, meaning that we do 
not have the postcard. 

I turned to the letter, dated March 7, 

12 1936, to see if I could solve the mys¬ 


tery of the missing postcard. The first 
two paragraphs gave me an idea of 
what happened: 

After much more traipsing and chas¬ 
ing around I got to see Mr. Scarfatti, 
one of the owners here, and he 
showed me the hand-colored proof 


Between the two paragraphs, in red pen¬ 
cil, is the note "OK'd by Mr. Teich 3/11." 
The production file is dated 3-11, too, so 
no time was wasted getting started. The 
rest of the three pages are devoted to 
specific instructions for every detail in 
the postcard, and elements from each of 
the four original photographs are used by 
the artist to create the proof. 

At the end of the detailed instructions, 
the letter reads: 


Print No, 2. Second photograph used to create a proof for client approval. This photograph was also taken at street 
level , but with fewer pedestrians obstructing the view of the building. A letter detailing retouching instructions states: 
"The one point where Kropp has fallen down ... is in the handling of the signs appearing immediately to the left and 
right of the corner entrance " The Teich art department was to be sure the crest-shaped signs were legible even when 
the photograph was reduced to postcard size Curt Teich Archives 6AH399. 7 936. 






that it would immediately let everyone 
know that Jack Dempsey's wasn't 
located on the cross roads out in the 
sticks somewhere/ but in reality it was 
at the cross roads of New York. This 
struck home for the reason that they 
use the same thought in one of the 
Neon signs over on Broadway — a 
block away. 


From the standpoint of attractiveness, 
the subject really is mediocre — but 
from the standpoint of being required 
to give this hot-headed, hard-buying 
little Italian a real bang-up job, you've 
got a masterpiece to work on.... It 
will, without doubt, prove to be a very 
good account once you have sold Mr. 
Scarfatti on the idea that we can, and 
do do far superior work to Kropp, 
Lumitone, Eagle or any of the other 
fellows.... While he has openly 
expressed his admiration of Kropp's 
hand-color proof, I know from closely 
watching him through our discussions 
that he can sense improvements to be 
made even in that proof — as for 
example the one thought of providing 
a background in the form of a phan¬ 
tom effect. This particularly appealed 
to him when it was suggested by me 


main entrance, are the subway entrsm.t? ami 1 exit A feltrr regarding the proof warns mat "the entrance to ami exit 
from the subway must ’be handled carefully" Specific instruct Inns are given hr colors and wording on the subway 


Print No. 3. Bird's eye view of jack Demsey's Restaurant, showing WQT? of the storefronts on Eighth Avenue (right- 
hand side) and more of the New York skyline. Behind the stores on the right were the restaurant's kitchens and stock- 
rooms. Curt Teich Archives J 936, 


My guess is that the hand-colored 
proof from the Teich Company did 
not impress Mr. Scarfatti enough to 
get the account. The collections in 
the Teich Archives include postcards 
from other companies such as V.O, 
Hammon and Detroit Publishing, but 
recent donations include many, many 
other publishers. A search through the 
files turned up another advertising card 
for Jack Dempsey's restaurant which 



Teich Com ttarty postcard proof that was sent ro hie cus/omer hr final approval The instnti tidn letter gives ywcifa 
color numbers for every hrk k and w/nrtoiy on !he building and tor adding and elements from the pho ro>. 

The letter boasts, "in this particular detail Kropp has tailed miserably fogei even the semblance of a good looking 
tar, .inti Ns \ brail is sadly lacking. On ffts point alone \ve r r«/W wi/f wit over Kropth ' The postcard was firmer 
printed by the Teich Company suggesting the proof was .r/i/wtivwj Cur/ iiifiait Archives MHWt HJh 


pictures Jack Dempsey in a boxing 
pose, printed by Eagle Post Card View 
in New York. Then, lo and behold, I 
found a postcard that is a combination 
of the suggested phantom skyline and 
the Kropp proof as described in the 
letter: 


In the shrub boxes at the top of the 
structure extending from the 50th 
street side, where the building itself is 
only one story high, to the extreme 
right end of the building on Eighth 
Avenue, the green should be made as 
attractive in its alternating shades as 
possible. Mr. Scarfatti was impressed 
by Kropp's ludicrous attempt to 
include a bit of floral atmosphere in 
the boxes, hence it might be very 
advisable to consider seriously the 
inclusion of a spot of color intermit¬ 
tently in these boxes. 13 




























NEW MUSEUM 

DIRECTOR 

NAMED 

A national search by the Lake County 
Forest Preserves for a new Director of 
Cultural Resources resulted in the selec¬ 
tion of Katherine Hamilton-Smith. "From 
more than eighty applicants nationwide, 
we recently interviewed five outstanding 
candidates for Director of Cultural 
Resources," said Bonnie Thomson 
Carter, President of the Forest Preserves. 
"Katherine was selected as the best per¬ 
son to lead our award-winning Lake 
14 County Discovery Museum, Greenbelt 


This postcard of the Bird's Nest , located "One Block from Lake Michigan Bathing Beach/ was used in the book, 
Vintage Views of the Charlevoix-Petoskey Region. Curt Teich Archives 5256-29 1929 
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INDICIA 

Images from the Curt Teich Archives are 
included as illustrations in many and 
varied publications. Indicia is an anno¬ 
tated "booklist" of recent publications 
and exhibitions in which Teich Archives 
images appear, 

□ Mackenbrock, Marcia and Sharon 
Weber. Postmark Naperville: An A 
to Z History. Naperville, IL: Enthusia 
Small, 2004. ISBN 0-9754040-0-8. 
Unpaged, illustrated. 


Postmark Naperville: An A to Z 
History is a book rich in color and 
detail that takes the reader on an A 
to Z journey through the history of 
Naperville, Illinois. Every page 
boasts vintage postcards, historic 
stamps, photos past and present 
and text that ties it all together, cre¬ 
ating an album of the dynamic 
community Napervillians proudly 
call home. Each page also features 
a quiz question at the bottom with 
the answers supplied at the back of 
the book. 

On the page "K - Kindred Spirits = 
North Central College," the back of 
one Curt Teich Archives postcard is 
shown with a message from a North 
Central College student sent in 
1921. 


Advertising postcard for Jack Dempsey's Restaurant, which is a combination of the ideas suggested by the Teich sales¬ 
man and the color proof made by E.C. Kropp. Curt Teich Archives C9. Ca. 1936 


The postcard is definitely not a Teich 
postcard, and there is no publisher 
identified on the back. Colour picture of 
Cam brkIge, Massachusetts was suggest- 
ed as a possibility, hut the c ard, while 
produced in the linen-style, h not a 
linen. Both Colon (picture and Kropp 
were producing linen postcards by this 
time. Perhaps Mr. Scarfatti took the 
ideas from Teich and Kropp and had a 
local postcard printer make the card. 

Not all the production files in the 
Archives leave one wondering whether 
the postcard was ever printed, but they 
do continue to be an amazing source of 
information. Many of the files contain 
original photographs to which the fin¬ 
ished postcards can be compared. They 
may contain letters detailing the changes 
to make and the colors to use, or pieces 
of tile or carpet which were sent as 
color samples. The finished postcard is 
often very different from the photo¬ 
graph. It is more a picture of how the 
client imagined his place to look rather 
than what il actual looked like. Post 
cards are truly works of art. □ 


Cultural Center, Bonner Heritage Farm, 
and Adlai Stevenson Historic Home." 

For the past eighteen months, Katherine 
has served as Interim Superintendent of 
Cultural Resources and has overseen 
day-to-day operations. She began her 
new job as director immediately. 

Katherine began her career with the 
Museum in 1982, and oversaw the cre¬ 
ation of the Curt Teich Postcard 
Archives. In recent years, she served as 
the Manager of Historic Resources and 
was in charge of archives, collections, 
and exhibitions at the Museum. She was 
project manager for a $2.2 million proj¬ 
ect to renovate and expand the perma¬ 
nent exhibit galleries. She also coordi¬ 
nated restoration of the Adlai Stevenson 
Historic Home in Mettawa through a 
$2 million Illinois state grant. 

Katherine has a Masters degree in Art 
History from the University of Chicago 
and a Bachelors degree in Art History 
from the University of Nebraska. She 
also studied at St. Andrews University in 
Scotland and is a Certified Archivist. □ 



















□ Randl, Chad. A-frame. New York: 
Princeton Architectural Press, 2004. 
ISBN 1-56898-410-3. 207 pages, 
illustrated. 



"A" was the architectural letterform 
of leisure time houses in postwar 
America. Eager to stake out moun¬ 
tain and lakeside retreats, an entire 
generation of weekend builders 
found the A-frame a simple and 
affordable home to construct. Fueled 
by plans and kits, the A-frame 
became something of a national 
craze, with tens of thousands built. 

The A-frame evolved into an icon of 
recreation. It was used to market a 
wide range of products from gas- 
powered toilets to motorcycles and 
canned vegetables. Fisher-Price even 
made a Play Family A-frame doll¬ 
house. 

In this fascinating look at an archi¬ 
tectural phenomenon, Randl tells the 
story of the "triangle" house from 
prehistoric Japan to its heyday in the 
1960s. Part architectural history and 
part cultural exploration, A-frame 
documents every aspect of A-frame 
living using cartoons, ads, high-style 
and do-it-yourself examples, and 
family snapshots. It even includes a 
complete set of blueprints in case 
you want to build your own! 

Two Teich Archives images were 
used in the book — one showing an 
A-frame church in Florida and the 
other a Howard Johnson's Motor 
Lodge with a cross-gable A-frame 
office. 

□ Byron, M. Christine and Thomas R. 
Wilson. Vintage Views of the 
Charlevoix-Petoskey Region . Ann 
Arbor: The University of Michigan 
Press and Traverse City: The 
Petoskey Publishing Company, 2005, 
ISBN 0-472-11504-9. 

279 pages, illustrated. 

The magical charms of the 
Charlevoix-Petoskey area with its 


spectacular beauty, healthful climate, 
and recreational opportunities have 
beckoned visitors and tourists for 
over 125 years. Vintage Views of the 
Charlevoix-Petoskey Region provides 
an overview of the history of tourism 
and vacationing in the area, giving a 
glimpse of vacation life from the 
1870s to the 1960s. 

Hundreds of historic postcards and 
photographs from days gone by illus¬ 
trate the grandeur of this picturesque 
Michigan region as it was, revealing 
the reason why earlier generations 
were so attracted. Historical newspa¬ 
per articles, copy from early travel 
guides, and old postcard messages 
give the reader a perspective on the 
region's history. 

Byron and Wilson researched and 
selected the most appropriate graph¬ 
ics to display the genuine feeling for 
this area. 

Sixteen images of Charlevoix, 
Petoskey, and Bay View, Michigan 
were used from the Teich Archives. 

□ Recent volumes in the Arcadia 

Postcard History Series, to which the 
Teich Archives has supplied or given 
permission to use postcard images: 

Henkel-Karras, Erica. Lake George 
1900 - 1925 . 2005. ISBN 0-7385- 
3720-9. 

An enchanting collage of vintage 
imagery and postcard correspon¬ 
dence tells the story of Lake George 
nestled within the eastern mountain 


range of New York's historic 
Adirondack Park. 

McMillan, Susan Hoffer. Myrtle 
Beach and the Grand Strand. 2004. 
ISBN 0-7385-1705-4. 

Vintage images of early dance pavil¬ 
ions, favorite tourist venues, and 
quaint cottage hotels in old Myrtle 
Beach, South Carolina. 

Diana Dretske, Fort Sheridan. 2004. 

Fort Sheridan is a place rich in the 
traditions of the U.S, cavalry and 
artillery, of training camps, and the 
Women's Army Corps. It is a place 
rooted in architectural significance in 
the designs of Holabird & Roche and 



landscape architect Ossian Simonds, 
This illustrated history explores the 
many aspects of Fort Sheridan and 
takes the reader on a journey 
through military life. Author Diana 
Dretske is Collections Coordinator 
for the Lake County Discovery 
Museum. □ 



Postcards and photographs from the Lake County Discovery Museum's History Archives and Teich Archives were used 
in the book , Fort Sheridan. Shown here is a rare view of the alley between the barracks row on the left and kitchen 
row on the right Curt Teich Archives VO230A. Ca. 1910 15 


































The Museum is located about 40 miles northwest of Chicago in the 
Lakewood Forest Preserve, Route 176 and Fairfield Road, 
Wauconda, IL 60084 (847) 968-3381. 


The Curt Teich Company operated in Chicago 
from 1898 to 1978 as a printer of postcards, 
advertising pamphlets and brochures* maps, 
blotters, and sundry other printed items, the 
company eventually became the largest vol¬ 
ume producer of postcards in the world. Over 
the span of 80 years of business, Inch saved 
copies of every thing his linn printed, including 
most of the original photographic layout work. 
In this way he established an industrial 
archives that now exists as the nucleus of the 
Curt Teich Postcard Archives at the Lake 
County Discovery Museum. It is the intention 
of the Museum to preserve this resource and 
to research and analyze the importance post¬ 
card views have for understanding history. 

IMAGE FILE is published by the Lake County 
Discovery Museum: Curt Teich Postcard 
Archives, which is a section of the Lake 
County Forest Preserves. ISSN-07430-7617. 

Image File provides a forum for discussions 
related to twentieth century culture. Articles, 
review essays, and news items will lie consid¬ 
ered for publication. Guidelines for submission 
of articles are available-upon request l>y writ¬ 
ing to the Publications Editor, Lake County 
Discovery Museum, Curt Teich Archives, 
Wauconda, IL 60084. 

The Chicago Manuai of Style 14th edition 
(Chicago, 1993) is used as the standard for 
style and Footnote: formal. Decisions on manu¬ 
scripts will be rendered within four weeks of 
stjbmbsitm Offers !o review books or sugges¬ 
tions of books to review are welcomed. 

Christine A. Pyle, Editor, Image File 

Subscription to Image File is a benefit of 
membership to the Friends of the Lake County 
Discovery Museum. The Lake County 
Discovery Museum is a not for profit agency. 

Lake County Discovery Museum, Lakewood 
Forest Preserve, 27277 Forest Preserve Drive, 
Wauconda, Illinois 60084, U.S.A. 
www.teicharchives.org 
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